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became sure that he was not. He asked a question that
showed he had quite confused parts of my story, and I
found it impossible to set him right. He made no
inquiries about his son, which, as he was known to be a
most affectionate father, I thought odd, as I did also the
little interest he evinced in the events I related. I left
the room struck by a something unusual in Mr. Colvin's
manner, and by the sad, wearied expression of his coun-
tenance. In the course of the afternoon I was told as a
secret that it was feared that the excitement of the last few
days had thrown Mr. Colvin's mind a little off its balance.
During the evening many visitors dropped in to call,
and remained to dine; the conversation was all about
the state of the country and the revolt of the various
portions of the army. The sentiments that were uttered
not a little surprised me. I found that the rural popula-
tion was regarded as entirely loyal, and the apprehen-
sion^ of danger expressed by the district officers treated
as imaginary.
About eleven o'clock carriages were ordered round,
and we drove off to sleep at a neighbouring house, which,
being situated on the summit of a high mound, was con-
sidered best capable of defence. The house was guarded
by two cannon placed on the terrace, and by a party of
English soldiers. These precautions struck me as not
quite -in harmony with the opinions which during the
evening I had listened to.
Several families had already arrived, and for the next
half hour more kept coming. The floors were covered
with beds and bundles of clothes. Many of the children,
awaked from their first sleep, were crying; there were
crowds of native servants hurrying about, and loudly
gesticulating. Altogether the scene presented the same
bustle and confusion as the deck of a steamer on com-
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